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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 

THIS SOCIETY 

The Ninety-fourth Annual Report of the Di- 
rectors of the American Peace Society is now avail- 
able. Besides the list of officers, the report of the Presi- 
dent, the report of the Secretary, and the report of the 
Treasurer, it contains the revised Constitution and By- 
laws of the Society; also the addresses delivered at the 
annual dinner, in Washington, May 26, 1922. 



Secretary Hughes plans to sail on Thursday, August 
24, for Brazil, to represent the United States at the 
Centennial Exposition in Bio de Janeiro. Appropriately 
Mr. Hughes will sail on the steamer Pan American. He 
is expected to start for home about September 10, on the 
steamer American Legion. His visit to Brazil undoubt- 
edly will make for stronger ties between that country 
and our own. 



The Editor of the Advocate of Peace is expected 
to return from Europe the latter part of Septem- 
ber, with an account of the work of the Twenty-second 
International Peace Congress in London, July 25-29, 
and of the Twentieth Conference of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union in Vienna, August 28, 29, and 30. 



DEBTS, REPARATIONS, AND THE 
AVERAGE MAN 

It is as well, perhaps, to stop at this time and consider 
the responsibility of the average man, the average 
citizen, in these matters of international debts and of 
reparations that are convulsing the world, apparently 
without beneficial results. It is not sufficient to con- 
demn Mr. Lloyd-George as inconsistent or even as in- 
sincere; or to condemn M. Poincare as a blind militarist. 
Without undertaking to champion or defend either of 
these statesmen, or any other of the officials directly con- 
cerned with the attempts at the solution of the economic 
problems besetting the civilized world, it is only fair to 
point out that the man on the street has a responsibility, 
and that the manner in which he has acted in the dis- 
charge of his responsibility very materially contributes 
to the complexity and perplexity of the problem, if, in- 
deed, he is not more accountable than any other for the 
failure to make progress. 

Consider the American man on the street. He has 
done much to tie the hands of the Harding Administra- 
tion in these international matters of economic concern. 
Obviously, the debts, amounting to some eleven billion 
dollars, due this country by Great Britain, Prance, Italy, 
and other European nations associated with us in the 
war are a part of the whole economic problem. It has 
been said that if the United States canceled the debts, 
that act would lead to general cancellation of War debts ; 
in fact, Great Britain, the principal other creditor na- 
tion in war debts, has offered to cancel the debts due her 
if the United States will cancel the British obligation. 
And general cancellation, in addition to wiping the books 
of confusing accounts and clarifying the atmosphere of 
world trade, would go far toward setting the stage for 
such revision of the reparations due under the Treaty of 
Versailles as might be fairly made. But the Harding 
Administration cannot even consider cancellation of the 
debts. 

We do not say that it should favor cancellation of the 
debts. We think that under any circumstances there 
should be compensation for these debts ; if not in money 
or goods, then in such courses and policies by Europe as 
will justify the American Government in believing that 
cancellation of the debts would be a lift for peoples sin- 
cerely and earnestly trying to recover a sound and whole- 
some progress. 

But the point is that even if the international situ- 
ation were perfectly fitting for such generous action by 
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the Harding Administration, even if it were transpar- 
ently clear that cancellation would be an enormous con- 
tribution to the world's welfare, and, because we are so 
much a part of the world, to our own welfare, the Ad- 
ministration cannot consider it. 

The average man on the street in the United States 
thinks that we loaned the money in good faith, as we did, 
and that it should be paid. He will not hear anything 
else. He will not even think about the arguments that 
boil down to the old saying that one cannot get blood 
out of a turnip. In some measure his attitude is due to 
speeches in Congress at the time the Administration 
measure providing for the creation of the Debt Refund- 
ing Commission was under discussion. But it is more 
likely that the extreme speeches made at that time were 
due to the understanding of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of the popular temper. 

Similarly, Mr. Lloyd-George finds himself under pres- 
sure of the British man on the street. Conceivably, in 
the passionate desire of British leaders of thought for a 
restoration of healthful trade and commerce leading to 
economic stability, and in their apparently firm convic- 
tion that the desired conditions cannot be realized until 
Germany is given some relief, Great Britain might be 
willing to make large sacrifices. She might be willing 
to do things that on a pure basis of justice no one could 
fairly ask. She might be willing to say to the United 
States with respect to her debt that if given time she 
would pay it, and at the same time she might say to 
France that she would forgive the French debt to her as 
a means of relieving the French pressure on Germany. 
She might figure, and with reason, that in the long run 
such a policy would pay her. She might be able to say 
that her profits, as the leading commercial and indus- 
trial nation of Europe, would be so great from a speedily 
restored Europe that she could afford to stand the loss. 
But Mr. Lloyd-George dare not do so. Public sentiment 
in Great Britain is not prepared to tolerate that. The 
British are taxed enormously. The average man of the 
United Kingdom, bearing his personal load of taxes, is 
not witling to forgive debts unless his debts are forgiven ; 
and so the Earl of Balfour conditions the British offer 
of cancellation on the cancellation of the British debt to 
the United States. 

Take France. The world is full of people who say 
that the French policy of insisting upon full payment of 
Germany's reparation obligations is halting the world's 
recovery. They denounce Premier Poincare and point 
out in a very wise way that even while he insists upon 
payments they are not being made, and that therefore 
he insists upon a futility, while the world suffers by rea- 
son of his insistence. But Poincare, like Lloyd-George 
and Harding, must consider that man on the street. 



The average Frenchman is burdened with taxes as is the 
average Englishman — burdened in a measure that the 
average American cannot visualize, much as he groans 
under the taxes he pays. And, thus burdened, the aver- 
age Frenchman recalls that part of his burden arises 
directly from the war, which he believes was forced upon 
him, and part arises from the French Government's ex- 
penditures for the restoration of the seven devastated 
provinces, and he asks, Why should not Germany pay? 
Especially does he ask that when he is told and believes 
that Germany, not suffering from devastation of great 
areas of her territory, not suffering from destruction of 
vast amounts of her industrial equipment, has no greater 
internal debt than France and has greater natural re- 
sources. Is it easy, under such circumstances, for Poin- 
care to adopt the milder, more generous policy urged on 
him so constantly in this country and in Great Britain ? 
Bearing in mind the attitude of the average man in 
this country and his influence upon the American Gov- 
ernment, it is not hard to understand the attitude of the 
average man in Great Britain and his influence upon 
Lloyd-George, or the attitude of the average man in 
France and his influence upon Poincare. We may. say 
as we do, and pridefully, that we got less out of the war 
than any other nation; that we sought and that we ob- 
tained no territory, no indemnity, no special advantage 
of any sort whatsoever. And we may conclude that we 
are justified, our tax burdens being what they are, in 
saying that we will make no further financial contribu- 
tion, and that we should not be expected to make further 
financial contribution. But, standing as we do upon 
what seems to us to be simple justice, how can we fail to 
understand the Frenchman, his mind concentrated on 
his own problems, standing on what seems to him to be 
justice; or the Briton, with his mind likewise concen- 
trated on his own problems, likewise standing on what 
seems to him to be justice ? And so long as each stands 
upon what he believes to be justice and what, in truth, 
he can demonstrate in a very large measure to be justice, 
there will be no wise solution of these economic problems. 
The condition of the world calls for mutual sacrifice. 
The world has suffered an incalculable loss in money as 
in men. The people of the world, irrespective of the 
boundary lines of nations, have suffered incalculable in- 
justice. The burden of that must be borne. It can be 
borne only by division. It is a bitter fact, but it is a 
fact; and the sooner it is realized throughout the length 
and breadth of the civilized world, the sooner the burden 
will have been borne the allotted time and will have been 
discharged, the sooner will the world be on the road to 
order and prosperity. It is not a time to think only of 
rights. It is a time to think of co-operation and the 
duties and sacrifices of co-operation. 
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And we doubt that the responsible statesmen of this 
country, of France, of Great Britain, of Germany, of all 
the other nations involved, will find a royal road out of 
the morass until the average man, the man on the street, 
in the United States, in Great Britain, in France, in 
Germany, pulls himself up short and thinks: "What 
can I do ?" instead of : "How can I get what is due me ?" 



THE ACCUMULATING TRAGEDIES OF 
IRELAND 

Was there ever a people who paid so high a price 
for freedom as the Irish? Not alone in the 
record of seven hundred years of intermittent fighting 
against a superior power, but in the record of the last 
twelve months? 

It was in July of last year, following many months 
of atrocious guerrilla warfare between the Irish Repub- 
lican forces and the English forces in Ireland, marked 
by innumerable assassinations and by such gripping 
tragedies as MacSwiney's death by starvation, that King 
George made his move for peace. By this time one year 
ago steps to effectuate that move were under way and 
the heart of mankind was gladdened by the prospect of 
early success. There seems now to be practical assurance 
of the early realization of those ambitions ; but through 
what sorrows has Ireland passed in moving to the 
present condition! 

In the course of months, after many threatened rup- 
tures, negotiations between British and Irish delegates 
were consummated in a treaty that gave Ireland sub- 
stantially the status of Canada, Australia, and other self- 
governing dominions of Great Britain, at the same time 
caring for the peculiar problems of Ulster. Almost 
immediately there was recurrence of the old horrors. 
The world said that Ireland had been given the sub- 
stance of freedom. It had little sympathy with the 
extremists who demanded outright, absolute independ- 
ence. It felt that Ireland had too much in hand under 
the treaty to pay the price of further blood-letting to 
add a formal freedom to the substance. Moreover, 
practical-minded men inclined to the belief that there 
would be greater security for the world in a self-govern- 
ing Ireland within the British Empire than in a self- 
governing Ireland playing a lone hand at the very hem 
of the empire and a natural objective of all the inter- 
national trouble-makers of the future. The best 
thought in Ireland held the same general views, as was 
revealed some months ago when an election was held. 
But Mr. de Valera and a band of irreconcilable abso- 
lutists could see only complete severance from Great 



Britain and complete independence as a fit conclusion 
of the war. 

Thus for virtually half a year Ireland has been in 
turmoil because of dissensions within the ranks of its 
patriot leaders. The dissensions began with bitter debate 
in the Bail Eireann. They continued until there was 
outright war, in which Irishmen of the South killed 
Irishmen of the South; in which the late sharers of 
common dangers from the English imposed like dangers 
on each other. Ultimately Dublin itself was the scene 
of bloodshed and destruction on a staggering scale. And 
while the end was fairly certain to be supremacy of the 
treaty forces, led by Arthur Griffith and Michael Collins, 
it is only lately that supremacy has been secured. 

Now that it is secure, come crowning tragedies. 
Griffith dies suddenly, a victim of overwork and, prob- 
ably, heartbreak. Behind him is a record of service to 
Ireland in which patriotism and reason merged in 
equally high degree. And in his dying breath, if the 
accounts from across the water are correct, he did what 
he could to perform a large service in reconstructing 
Ireland by appealing to Irishmen to stand firmly for the 
treaty. Almost simultaneously the dispatches brought 
news that de Valera, comrade of Griffith in the days 
when Ireland confronted Great Britain, but an enemy 
latterly because of lack of the practical statesmanship 
that guided Griffith's patriotism, lay ill and almost for- 
saken in a little farmhouse among the hills of southern 
Ireland. His absolutist troops are described as little 
more than a handful of boys. Disheartened and broken, 
he had said to them that they might go on or might 
cease fighting, as they wished. He would continue. 

It is difficult to know which is the sadder picture, 
the patriot plus statesman dying of overwork and heart- 
break in the hour when his guiding hand was needed 
by a new nation, or he who had patriotism minus states- 
manship lying alone and forlorn in a far-off cot, virtually 
repudiated by those whom^he loved and served with a 
zeal that swept beyond control. 

And now, as we go to press, the cables bring word that 
Michael Collins, co-leader with Griffith of the forces of 
sanity that negotiated the treaty with England, has been 
shot down. It is stated that he was killed in ambush. 
A representative of Mr. de Valera in this country is 
quoted as saying that he was not killed in ambush, but 
in battle between the regulars and the irregulars. It is 
hard to think of an attack on the merest handful of men 
as legitimate battle. It is especially hard to believe there 
was legitimate battle, in view of the reports for days 
previous to his death that he was a marked man. But 
no matter. There stands the fact. A sincere and de- 
voted Irish patriot is dead at the hands of Irishmen. 



